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Defy the Elements with the Columbian Guarantee 


Spring storms oftentimes call for a great deal of replacement, especially if your cordage is 
not of first quality. You can mimimize the ordinary loss by using only 


Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope 
“‘The Guaranteed Rope’’ 


All Columbian Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope as well as Buoy Line and Columbian 


Lobster Twine are Guaranteed. This Guarantee is your protection. Take advantage of it 
and insist upon Columbian. 








362-90 Genesee Street 











MINN 


“sa, | Columbian Rope Company 


Auburn, ‘‘The Cordage City’? N. Y. 


Bice Leat Branches: 
New York Chicago Boston New Orleans 
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a) Boston Office and Warehouse -- 38 Commercial Wharf 
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This great F-M plant at Beloit, 7 
Wis., produced half the Diesels 

built in the United States during 

1926 


3-cyl., 60 hp. 


4-cyl. 
240 hp. and 120 hp. 





2cyl., 20 hp. 


Note built-in transmission with re- 
verse gear in 4-40 and 2-20 models— 
sturdy, compact, self-contained units. 
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N selecting that Diesel engine for your 

boat or fleet, there are a great number 
of things that you can consider—such as 
operating principle, maneuvering ability, 
and countless other fine points of engine 
operation and construction. But after 
all, are any of these things quite so im- 
portant as the record of the engine in 
boats like yours—or the reliability of 
the manufacturer behind it? 


Surely it is not an accident that at 
least half of the Diesel engines built in 
this country during the last year were 
built in the Beloit plant of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. What but the world-wide 
recognition of Fairbanks-Morse quality 
—recognition gained on the job—could 
have built this enormous demand? 


The record of the F-M Diesel—the 
record that is behind unequaled sales— 
simplifies your problem of choosing a 
Diesel. It proves to you that the Fair- 
banks-Morse two-stroke-cycle engine is 
the most economical to operate and to 


Who is worthy to build the 


Diesel engine for your boat? 


maintain. It also proves that Fairbanks- 
Morse quality is in-built quality—qual- 
ity that means more and more each year 
the engine is in service. 


From the standpoint of manufacturing 
facilities, from the standpoint of manu- 
facturing experience, and from the still 
more important standpoint of proved 
responsibility, is any manufacturer more 
worthy of your confidence than Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.? 


A Diesel for every requirement 

Soaring demand has called for con- 
stant broadening of the F-M line. You 
can now have an F-M Diesel as small as 
20 hp. or as large as 720 hp.—a 700 hp. 
size-range including sizes and types for 
every service, but one exalted F-M qual- 
ity-standard throughout the entire span 
of sizes. 


State the approximate size of engine 
needed for your purposes on coupon be- 
low, and let us send you a bulletin cover- 
ing your exact requirements. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.; Chicago 


New York: Boston: 


Baltimore: 


122 Greenwich Street 245 State Street 115 East Lombard Street 


New Orleans: 
1000 St. Charles Street 


Jacksonville: 
630 West Bay Street 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
28 Branches throughout the United States, each with a Service Station 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE Z ! 


| 

| 

| 

DIESEL ENGINES EY Z 
. | | 


*e 


AOA 27.89 
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Burnham’s 
The Premier Lines of the World 


Burnham’s Lines have been made for 35 years with never-ceasing vigilance toward 
producing the best lines—lines that are always dependable under all conditions. 

Our lines are manufactured entirely, both spun and layed, in our Gloucester factory, 
the largest in the world. Experience has taught us just what yarn makes superior lines, 
and the lay is uniform and firm because workmen who take pride in their product make 
the lines by hand. Only the finest pine tar is used. This means that Burnham’s Lines 
are equally good summer or winter. 

Burnham’s Lines are standard in the fleets of North America because they 


Are Always Dependable Never Kink or Soften 
Are the Strongest Made 


Write for Prices and estimates on all your requirements 
Also send for free copy of our booklet, The Story of Cotton Twines 


THE LINEN THREAD COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK GLOUCESTER 
577 Atlantic Ave. 200 Hudson St., 55 Fulton St. 105 Maplewood Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE CHICAGO 











Johnson & Barney Sts. 


Complete stocks of Oil Clothing and Manila 
Rope on hand for immediate delivery 


_NETS - TWINES - FITTINGS @f 
for All the Fisheries 


Gold Medal Cotton Netting | Burnham Tarred Cod Lines 
Sea Island Cotton Gill Netting | Gold Medal Seine Twine 
A. N. & T. Coy Linen Gill Netting 
Hemp Flounder Trawl Netting 
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HATHAWAY 
Trawl-Hauling Machinery 


The only complete line 














Cut shows No. 237 size. Chain driven through back gears; frame 70” by 61”; capacity 
300 fathoms °” cable on each drum; alloy steel shafts, heat treated, running in babbitted 
bearings cast integral and part of the three frames, giving no chance for misalignment or 
breaking; steel gears and steel drums. 


No. 137 is a smaller size direct chain driven hoist with capacity of 150 fathoms 5” cable 
each drum. 


No. 3 is larger size all steel hoist similar to No. 237 but with capacity of 300 fathoms 
34” cable on each drum. 


All hoists made with three frames mounted on rigid base. 


Bearings are cast in, like 
the bearings of an engine crankshaft instead of being bolted on. 


Manufacturers and distributors of everything from the 
engine and propeller right through to the trawl doors. 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY CO. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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NEW BEDFORD 


“NONE BETTER Old-time whalers, 


generations ago 


found 


NEW BEDFORD 
BRAND ROPE 


the most dependable. 





Today, fishermen find it of the 
same high-quality— surpassed 
by none. 





Modern Lobstermen, partic- 
ularly, place confidence in the 
new 


NEBCO 
BRAIDED MANILA 
POT WARP 


to last longer than any other 
lobster gear. 





NEW BEDFORD CORDAGE CO. 


General offices Established 1842 Boston office 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 164 FEDERAL ST. 
MILLS—New Bedford, Mass. 
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Evidence 


of Value! 















HE Str. Harvard now carries “New England” alloy steel sheaves throughout in gal- 
lows and bollards. | Developed nearly two years ago to meet the demand for a 


tough long-wearing roller for trawling service, the first of these to go into use have yet 
to show appreciable signs of wear. Made of special analysis steel and carefully heat- 
treated, they cost approximately one-third more than common steel, but they possess far 
greater wearing quality. They are not merely case hardened. Their toughness is not 
skin deep, but goes all the way to the core. 


In selecting them for the Harvard, Whitman, Ward & Lee and Capt. Hayes confirm 
the judgment of the many vessel owners and captains who are using New England gear. 


The Harvard earries 14” sheaves. We have smaller sheaves on hand in 10” and 12” sizes, 


fitted with high grade ‘‘Lubrite’’ bushings. 


For information regarding parts or 
complete outfits for trawling, address the Company or the 
John Chisholm Fisheries Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


New England Structural Products Co. 


Tel. Everett 1850 EVERETT and GLOUCESTER, MASS. Tel. Gloucester 59 
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COLO-DIESEL ENGINES 


Full Diesel Type, Four Cycle, Airless Injection, Handstarting, 
From 8 H.P. Up in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Cylinders 
Same weight and price as heavy duty gas engines, but one-fifth of operating expense 
ofsame. Runs indefinitely at trolling speed on 24° Diesel oil. Reverse gear or 
European reversible propeller of established reputation. 


SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIAL 
2cwe S| COLO-DIESEL ns; 


F. Van Rossen Hoogendyk, Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 














LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


and 


TRAWL TUBS 























Are worthy of your Lane Canvas Trawl Tub 
P P . Made i tandard i - 
Consideration and Confidence ae Se Se 
Lane Fish and Bait Basket Galvanized Steel Frame spe- 
: , cially designed for the job. 
Grommets in bottom for drainage. Write for catalog No. 96 Steady on its feet and strong. 
Galvanized steel frame of the Lane : 
, : : i oe Its first cost soon forgotten in 
Flexible design which prevents bend- Specify ‘‘LANE”’ of your dealer the light of its long life 
ing or breaking. Heavy Lane wov- ? . 
en duck. Tough leather binding. 
Bait size 1 Bushel. 
Fish size 2 Bushel. 
W. T. LANE & BROS. 
Manufacturers 
Poughkeepsie New York 
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Type ‘‘K-I’’ Single Cylinder, Four Cycle Marine Motor 
Bore 3 3-4’, Stroke 4’, 4to5 H. P. 


1 0 Completely Equipped 
as illustrated 
Ideally suited for main or auxillary power in fishing boats 
Other Sizes up to 40 H. P. 
Write today for Descriptive Literature 


Perumodel Sales and Service Co. 
Butler, Penna., U. S. A. 























At left: No. 51 Box-Type 
Vibrating Coil. 


Below: Nos. 10 and 15 
Steel Case Make and 
Break Coil. 














REAL “SEA-GOING” COILS! 


OLD-TIMERS know that Jefferson 

Edison-type, Make and Break and 
Box-type Coils give the most depend- 
able ignition any skipper can ask, 
Built to stand rough going. And to 
give powerful hot fat sparks even on 
weak batteries. 

Waterproofed coils—watertight cases 
—non-sticking points on the vibrating 
type—such features make them trou- 
ble-proof. 

Put new life in your engine with a 
Jefferson! Distributed through lead- 
ing marine, hardware and _ electrical 
jobbers and dealers. For literature, 
write us. 

















JEFFERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Small Transformers 
544 S. Green St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
We also make the National Spark Coils 


efferson 
Spark Coils 


LEADERS FOR YEARS 











AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 
and REALTY 


formerly belonging to 
Deep Sea Fisheries, Inc., Rockland, Me. 


and 


The Lawrence Canning Company, 
Rockland and Stockton Springs, Me. 


PHILIP SMITH, Auctioneer, 


sells by public auction on the premises 


Rockland, Me., Thursday, June 23, 1927 
AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 
in individual lots and in parcels 
ENTIRE EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY, 
MATERIAL, SUPPLIES and REALTY 


of above companies 


Consisting of—Complete Motor Driven Ice Plant 
with York 50-Ton Ice Machine, Ice Crusher, Condensers 
600 Gans, Cranes, Motors and Necessary Equipment. 
Complete Electric Sub Station with all Equipment. 

Fifteen Wireless Receiving and Sending Sets, 
Range 300 to 6,800 Meters; manufactured by Wire- 
less Apparatus Company of Boston, Mass., and 
Emil J. Simon, New York City. New and Unin- 
stalled Glue-making Unit with Digestors, Tankage 
Presses, Hydraulic and Steam Pumps, Evaporators, 
Agitators, Trucks and Cars. Mack and Reo Trucks, 
from 1% to 5 Tons Capacity; five Gasoline Boats, 
from 42 Feet to 92 Feet Long; two complete Can- 
ning Factories with Machinery and Equipment. Mis- 
cellaneous Equipment, such as Motors, Drills, 50 
Fairbanks, Howe and Toledo Seales, Pumps, Chain 
Hoists, Trolleys, Ideal Boilers and Heaters, Dryers, 
Tanks, Engines, Hoisting VDerricks, Hydraulic 
Presses, Boiler Equipment. Entire complete Fish 
Packing and Manufacturing Units, consisting of one 
Tablet Machine, motor driven, capacity 100  one- 
pound Tablets per minute; Fish Grinder with two 
motors; Meat Cutter, motor driven; Labeling Ma- 
chine, Printing Press, Fish Conveyors, Fish Flakes 
with covers and horses; Kench Forms, steel and 
wool Liver and Oil Barrels, Fish Buts, Splitting 
Tubs, Sealing Machine, Cans, Fire Extinguishers; 
Fish Meal Machine complete, manufactured by Cali- 
fornia Press Manufacturing Company; Grinders and 
other Equipment. 

Large quantity of Electrical Equipment, Wiring, 
Piping, Rails, Scrap, ete. 

REAL ESTATE 

Docks, Wharves, Factory and Mill Buildings, Resi- 
dences and Tenements, with sufficient land with each 
building, consisting of about 15 Tenements, now 
rented, and desirable Commercial Buildings, Docks, 
Wharves and River Front Properties. 

A wonderful opportunity to obtain choice realty at 
your own price. All of this realty will be sold in sin- 
gle parcels. Free and clear of all encumbrance. 


60% may remain on mortgage at 6% for a term of years 
The above properties may be inspected at any time 
prior to sale. 

For Descriptive Catalogues and Further Particulars 
Write or Wire 

PHILIP SMITH LIQUIDATORS, INC. HARRY M. RICE 
67-73 West 44th Street 100 Broadway 
New, York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Telephone: 
MURray Hill 4961-4962 RECtor 4545 


SURPLUS MERCANTILE CORP. 


519 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Tel.: CANal 6050 
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When 
you’re out 
on the banks 
you need 
dependable, 
fool-proof 
ignition 








EVEREADY Columbia Hot Shot Batteries 
give you certain, sure ignition at all times. 

On stormy days, when the seas run high 
and the wind blows sheets of rain, Ever- 
eady Columbia Hot Shots are snug and 
dry and on the job in their water-proof 
steel cases. At all times they mean safety, 
and dependable ignition. 

And in the coldest weather you can 
leave the engine idle for hours and know 
that as soon as you turn it over these 
sturdy batteries will feed it an intense, 
hot spark. 

Ready connected and full of electrical 
energy, Eveready Columbia Hot Shots are 
efficient and economical. In actual use 
they have proved their strength and power. 


Experienced engineers and pilots endorse 
them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 
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PROGRESSIVENESS 


The name WHITLOCK on cordage has always 
stood for Honesty in Manufacture, Reliability 
in Servicee—and for Progressiveness. 











Known the world over for quality products, 
the Whitlock organization has developed the 
two outstanding improvements in modern rope- 
making, both patented 





FIBORE (fibre-core), the strongest type of 
large rope construction 


and 


WATERFLEX, the most scientific method 
of lubrication 


Unquestionably, the name WHITLOCK on 
ecordage guarantees 


The Utmost in Rope Value 











WAITLOCK CORDAGE (Co. 


46 South Street, New York 
226 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


























To Tighten Garboards 













ie 

COTION WICKING PuSsH- 
ED IN SOAKLD WITH 
NO 7 or LIQUID GLUE 
OVERCAULKED SEAMS, 











N 
LEAKY GARBOARD 


un 











Dip cotton wicking in Jeffery’s No. 7 or Liquid Marine 


Glue and drive well into the seam as shown in the sketch 
above. Keep wicking which has been dipped in the glue, 
in soft condition while forcing into the seam. A little heat 
will accomplish this. This keeps it in just the right state 
so that it cements itself tightly to both sides. 


DO IT RIGHT and it will not have to be done again be- 


cause the glue will not let go, and being elastic, it will give 
and take with the seam. 


Copyright 1927 by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., 
156 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass, 











The purpose of the ATLANTIC FISH- 
ERMAN is to be a factor in the in- 
dustrial growth of the commercial fish- 
eries. To this end, the magazine is dedi- 
cated to the prime factors, in effect the 
creators, of the industry—fish producers, 


readers by discussing fishery topics; by 
presenting new methods, gear and designs 
by being sufficiently interesting to afford 
relaxation from the strain undergone by 
those who follow the sea. 


While we realize that successful re- 
handling and re-selling are vital to pro- 
ducers, experience shows that the division 
between distribution and production is so 


A ] LANTIC 92 West Central St., Manchester, N. H. 

men who either fish themselves or who Main Office 2 

are instrumental in production through B M 

immediate interest in floating property. oston, ass. 
The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN serves its 


Registered U. S. Patent Office Lew A. CuMMINGS...... President 


“The Fisherman’s Magazine” —_— 


Published Monthly at 


By ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 
62 Long Wharf 





Frank H. Woop........: Vanager 


10 cents a copy 


$1.00 a year 





distinct in the fishing industry that it is 

impossible to serve both faithfully. There- 

fore, the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is pub- Vol. VIll 
lished exclusively for producers—cap- 

tains, owners and crews of fishing 
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Entered as Second Class Matter February 
1925, at the Post Office at Manchester, 
No. N. H., under the act of March 3, 1879. 








Entered as Second Class Matter at the 
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Post Office Department, Ottawa, Can. 








There’s Something All Wrong 


ING mackerel is never satisfied to do things in a rea- 

K sonable, consistent manner. Mackerel records of one 

kind or another are constantly in vogue. This sea- 

son is no exception, but this year’s records are not enviable 
ones. 

First, the largest sail of seiners in years went south early 


and were weeks in getting the fish. Big bills for grub and 
oil were run up while they 
searched for the schools. The 


will stand comparison with any in the early season. Twenty- 
five vessels, some loaded to the scuppers, landed over a million 
pounds at Cape May and New York. There were several 
trips around seventy-five and eighty thousand, and the aver- 
age was near fifty thousand. This year is a case of ‘*‘When 
high-line go in debt, low-line no make much.’’ There cer- 
tainly is something wrong with the fishing industry when a good 
staple foodstuff is in such little 








first landings this year were ten 
days later than last and a week 
later than 1925. 


Opening prices were very sat- 


Table of Contents 
There’s Something All Wrong ..... . & 


demand at the very beginning of 
the season as to command only 
a cent and a half for the pro- 
ducer. 


When the fleet reaches Boston 


isfactory, with the wholesalers As It’s Done in the South (Photo) .. 12 the gluts should be more or less 


giving thirty-two cents against 


eliminated under the new plan 
: ’ 
twenty-five to twenty-eight a year The Dean of Maine’s Salt Water of the Fishing Masters Produce- 
ago. The first day of the 1927 Fisheries ....... phe Sead ee a. ae ers’ Association, but at best the 
season, April 20, 132,000 pounds 


were landed, while on April 11, 
1926 there were 195,000. How- 
ever, this year when the season 


The One Hawser Fleet 15 fact remains that the fundamen- 
Lobstering 80 Miles Offshore 
was two days old, over 300,000 Liverpool Jarge, Conclusion 


tals are wrong, and will not be 
pixie oars 15 rectified until a greater demand 
16 for fish is created. The Asso- 


‘ : : h ciation will pay its agent 1% for 
pounds had been brought in and A Pair of High-Liners Spinto s din se ae 17 handling the mackerel produced 
the price was down to 13¢e. It by , 

sg y members. It’s one per cent 
remained there a few days, but Bay of Fundy Activities ........... 18 well spent, but if another was 
before the end of the month there News from the Provinces .......... 19 used to advertise the product 
were times when fish brought as al - both percentages would come back 
little as a cent and a half. Fishing Notes from Maine ......... 20 


It seems impossible—mackerel Great South Bay eee 22 


in April selling for 1%e. To 
be sure previous to May 1 the 








with interest. 





For the time being at least, na- 





With the Vineyard Fishermen ...... 22 tional advertising on a real large 








landings, like those at the Bos- 
ton Fish Pier, were considerably greater than in the past. 
The total mackerel catch up to the end of April this. year 
was 24,265 barrels. The last four years during the corres- 
ponding period it was: 1926, 9,611 bbls.; 1925, 11,634 bbls.; 
1924, 6,234 bbls.; 1923, 2,897 bbls. At Boston sinee Jan- 
uary 1 there have been 75,618,619 pounds in 1,657 trips, an 
increase of 20% and over 150 more trips. 

This year, if the heavy catch and low prices continue, will 
surpass 1885. That year the enormous total of 500,000 bar- 
rels of mackerel was reached. April 26, 1927 is a day that 


scale is something that the in- 
dustry will not pay for, but the 
Producers’ Association is in a position to advertise mackerel 
as a specialty. It could protect itself from the competition 
of non-advertised fish produced by other than its membership 
by branding each fish with a sticker or a tag similar to the ~ 
tin label on plug tobacco, and then advertise the association 
brand or trade mark the same as apples, for example, are 
advertised. 

The value of the 1926 mackerel catch was approximately 
$1,500,000. One per cent of this would be $15,000 or a sum 
sufficient to make an effective campaign on this one fish. 
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The Dean of Maine’s Salt Water Fisheries 


By Alfred Elden 


UTHER Maddocks, of Boothbay Harbor, is very ,gen- 
i: erally conceded the title ‘‘Dean of Maine’s Salt Water 

Fisheries’’. He was 82 this past March, and is plan- 
ning actively to engage in the sardine packing business 
this summer. He owns two plants, one at Boothbay Harbor, 
the other at Round Pond. He is undoubtedly the oldest 
proprietor sardine canner in the United States and also has 
the distinction of having 
canned various other 
salt water products for 
nearly 65 years. 

When the average 
man reaches the age of 
80, jobs as a rule, don’t 
go looking for him. One 
did in Mr. Maddocks 
ease. Two years ago he 
was appointed manager 


of the East Harbor 
Fertilizer Company, at 
Provincetown, Mass., 


and during the fish-serap 
season has since then 
put in most of his time 
at the plant. 

‘‘T have never worn 
glasses,’’ said Mr. Mad- 
docks, ‘‘but happening 
co be in Boston a short 
time ago, it occurred to 
me that I might be get- 
ting along to an age 
where possibly I needed 
them! Not that I 
eouldn’t see perfectly 
well, but so many of us 
young fellows wear 
glasses today, I felt 
rather lonesome. So I 
had an oceulist give me 
a thorough test. When 
he got all through he 
told me I didn’t need 
them! So I guess I’ll 
have to remain out of 
style.’’ 

Ineidentally, Mr. Mad- 
docks has a fine head 
of iron gray hair many 
a man half his ‘years 
might envy; his own 
firm, strong teeth, and good health abounding. He has 
hardly had a sick day in his life. This he attributes to a 
sound constitution to start with, which he has always taken 
care of, to temperate habits, plenty of hard work and reg- 
ular hours of rest. 

To be familiar with Mr. Maddock’s history since he was 
a young man is also to be familiar with the fishing indus- 
try of the Maine coast. It is impossible to enumerate more 
than a few of the most notable of his achievements. He 
started in the pogy business in 1866 and was engaged in it 
until the bottom dropped out in 1878. 





Luther Maddocks 


‘“In looking for a site for a factory,’’ said Mr. Maddocks, 
‘‘my father and I went to Damariscove, Ocean Point, 
Squirrel Island and other points handy to Boothbay Harbor. 
1’ll never forget how near we came to owning Squirrel Is- 
land, now one of Maine’s most noteworthy summer resorts. 

**Tt was then owned by a Mr. Greenleaf. He had a 
yoke of oxen, 2 cows and 20 sheep, and he offered us 
those and the whole is- 
land for $2,200! We 
would have given him 
$2,000 that day, but 
after some  dickering 
decided to locate at 
Dogfish Head across 
in the Sheepscot River. 
Squirrel Island at $2,- 
200, in view of its sub- 
sequent development, 
would have been some 
buy! 

‘After several years 
in the pogy or men- 
haden business the fish 
disappeared and I had 
to turn to something 
else. It seemed to me 
there should be money 
in canning lobsters, 
sardines and mackerel, 
so I built a factory at 
Boothbay Harbor. I 
started on lobsters and 
clams. We used to buy 
small lobsters for one 
cent a pound delivered 
on board our smacks 
which were collecting 
all around the near-by 
shores. About five 
pounds of raw lobster 
meat filled a one-pound 
can. We also packed 
elams which we could 
then buy for 20 cents a 
bushel. Male help cost 
$1.00 and $1.25 a day 
and female help 50 
cents. That, of course, 
was before the days of 
the working woman as 
we know her in the 





present era. 

‘‘While sardine herring were abundant all along the 
coast and in the harbors nobody seemed to have the cour- 
age to pack the little fish. It was before the days of traps 
and weirs and there was no means of catching them in 
wholesale quantities. I owned the first small-meshed seine 
ever made in our vicinity and had we been able to foresee 
the future of the great sardine industry I and my associates 
could doubtless have become very wealthy. 

‘¢Herring seven or eight inches long were abundant 
around Damariscove Island, but there was no market for 
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them. 
vessel 


I induced Captain Moses Rowe to fit out his little 
Nellie in the Fall and catch some of these fish for 
lobster bait and any other market. That was the beginning 
of herring fishing along our coast west of Passamaquoddy 
Bay. We packed a few thousand cases of herring in one- 
pound tins, the same sized cans we used for lobster and 
clams. 

‘On a trip to New York, I saw a few Lake Erie herring 
frozen in pans with ice and salt. Up to that time there 
was no freezing establishment on the entire Atlantic Coast. 
TI went to Sandusky, Cleveland and Detroit and investigat- 
ed the methods of refrigeration. Then I came home and 
started the first fish freezing plant on salt water shores. 
At Boothbay I fitted up a room that would hold 500 barrels. 
I filled it that season and sold the frozen bait to fishermen 
out of Portland and Gloucester, making more than 100% on 
my venture.’’ 

Back in the 70s Mr. Maddocks built the Algea Fertilizer 
Company plant at Boothbay Harbor and began making fer- 
tilizer from dried rockweed. He invented and patented a 
process for drying and grinding the rockweed and secured 
a three years’ contract with the Quinnipiae Company, of New 
Haven, to take the entire output for $30 a ton. Rockweed 
fertilizer proved a wonder on the Connecticut strawberry 
and tobacco lands and for the full three years the factory 
prospered. Then other commercial fertilizers began to ap- 
pear, prices dropped, and the rockweed product could not 
be turned out as cheaply as fish-scrap fertilizer. 

Mr. Maddocks had learned all there was to known about 
dogfish, both as a fertilizer and as a food, half a century 
before the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries began experiments in 
canning it under the name of grayfish. 

‘‘Yes, I undertook to manufacture dogfish into oil and 
serap,’’ the veteran of the fishing industry told me. ‘‘ You 
see when we had to abandon the rockweed fertilizer I had 
a large factory on my hands. I advertised that I would 
pay the fishermen two cents apiece for dogfish. They were 
running large in size at that time and a good many fisher- 
men made money catching them for me on hand lines, while 
others set trawls especially for them. 

‘‘They brought them in and pitched them 
wharf where my men took charge of them. The livers 
were removed, and the bodies cooked and pressed. Dogfish 
made a very good substitute for pogie scrap. The livers 
were steamed and yielded a great amount of oil which 
sold well at 25 cents a gallon. 

‘‘The first year we bought 2,000,000 dogfish, the second 
1,500,000 and the third 500,000. I don’t know that we 
thinned the fish out any but they changed their feeding 
grounds and were not so available to us. The chief diffi- 
culty in the way of developing any kind of a dogfish in- 
dustry is the objection the fishermen have to handling the 
disagreeable pests as long as they can make a living catch- 
ing the reeognized food fishes. 

‘‘The dogfish hordes have increased greatly within the 
past few years as they have no enemies and breed six or 
eight young annually. During the warm summer months 
they are everywhere from the bottom to the top of the 
water in such immense quantities other fish have little 
chanee against them. 

‘‘T made extensive experiments in canning dogfish half 
a eentury ago, putting the fish up in many different forms 
and demonstrating conclusively that as a food fish they 
will never be accepted by our American people. 

‘*T should like to see the Government pay a bounty of 
two cents for every dogfish tail the fishermen would bring 
in. This would not be a prohibitively costly experiment 
and if it did not work out well could be abandoned. The 
idea is right here. Even at two cents apiece the fishermen 
wouldn’t save the whole dogfish, They won’t mix them 
in with their food fish and there isn’t room in a small fish- 
ing boat to rig up a separate bin for dogfish. 

‘¢But if a fisherman knew he could cash in every tail for 
two cents I believe the ranks of dogfish would soon be deci- 
mated to a point where our fishermen would not be driven 
from their vocations as they frequently are now. The dead 
eareasses of the tailless dogfish would soon be scavenged 
by other predaceous denizens of the sea. 


out on the 


‘*Government fertilizer factories are another solution. 


Private enterprise won’t attempt dogfish reduction works 
because of the expense and the uncertainty of a steady 
supply. 


But with Unele Sam back of such an enterprise 
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and properly conducted, dogfish fertilizer and oil factories 
should be more than self-supporting. 

‘*The amount of nitrogen contained in a dogfish runs 
considerably more than in any other specie of fish owing 
to the large percentage of meat and less bone. The oil is 
heavily charged with glycerine much needed in making ex- 
plosives. The coming way of eatehing dogfish will be 
through the medium of a contrivance something like a 
beam-trawl, but it will be operated nearer the surface as 
dogfish swim higher than cod or haddock.’’ 

In the early 60s Mr. Maddocks was the only Maine stu- 
dent at Eastman’s Business College in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
and the first ever to graduate there from the Pine Tree 
State. He entered business with his father at Boothbay 
Harbor in the store of J. & J. Maddocks. 

‘We had a great trade with adjoining towns,’’ Mr. 
Maddocks told me in reminiscent vein. ‘‘Everything was 
on eredit then, cash sales being almost unknown. We had 
a fleet of 13 sails that we fitted out. They employed 150 
men and we had 1,000 accounts on our ledger. We fitted 
out these men and their families every spring. The fleet 
got away early for a trip to the Western Banks after salt 
cod and returned generally about the first of July. 

‘‘The fish were taken out and put in our storehouses, 
resalted in kenches to remain there a few months until the 
weather became cool enough to dry them for the West In- 
dies and South American trade. They were first washed 
on both sides with a white oak scrub broom, and piled up 
to drain before they were placed on the flakes to dry. This 
furnished a great deal of employment to the old men and boys. 

‘“For many years this was an established business. Large 
fleets of vessels were built up all along the Maine and 
Massachusetts coasts. At one time there was a fleet of 60 
vessels hailing from Southport, 150 from Boothbay, 40 from 
Westport, while all the other seaport towns added their 
proportionate quota. These vessels were manned, com- 
manded and partly owned by those hardy men who went 
in them, and for many years they drew a bounty of $4 a 
ton from the government. The limit of size was 90 tons 
but they were obliged to spend four months in the cod 
fishery before they were entitled to the Federal bounty. 

‘‘The bounty was granted by an act of Congress to en- 
courage the upbuilding of this fishing industry and also to 
fit seamen for the navy which it certainly did. Lincoln 
County alone had nearly 500 sail of vessels at one time. 

‘«These have all passed out of existence and the bus- 
iness long ago became a closed chapter. After the Civil 
War in 1865 the bounty act was repealed for no good rea- 
son. The passage of the Washington treaty which ad- 
mitted Canadian fish to our markets free of duty had a 


further blighting influence on our fish business. Our 
vessels were finally sold for what they would bring. 
‘‘In the fall months the fleet fitted out for mackerel 


jigging in the Bay of Chaleur. Purse-seines were unknown 
and we caught our mackerel with hook and line. Vessels 
hove to and threw wash-bait to raise fish to the surface. 
To handle three or four mackerel jigs at one time as some 
of those young fellows did was a science. 

‘¢The first purse-seine used in the waters adjacent to 
Boothbay Harbor was employed at Southport by a little 
company of retired fishermen who clubbed together and 
bought it, and kept it stored on Cape Newagen. The first 
school of mackerel that was taken in it was early in Sep- 
tember, 1865, just outside of Cape Harbor near what is 
called ‘The Ark’, 

‘‘They were large Number One fish and were taken 
ashore at Gray’s Wharf and dressed for market. The net 
stock was about $8,000. There were ten shareholders, and, 
as I reeall it, my father had one share and received $809. 
That was the beginning of mackerel seining along this 
shore.’’ 


New Serial 


EGINNING with the June issue of the ATLANTIC FISH- 
B ERMAN, ‘‘With Captain Bill in the North Bay,’’ a 

thrilling narrative of the old mackerel seining days by 
Charles Freeman Herrick, will appear regularly in place of 
the Liverpool Jarge yarns which are concluded with this num- 
ber. Many of our readers will remember Mr. Herrick by 
the short stories which he has written for us from time to 
time. Others have read his longer tales in book form. 
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The One Hawser Fleet 


The following verses were found in an old ledger of the late Henry Clark of Southwest Harbor. An 
account on the page on which they were written was dated at Gouldsboro, April 10, 1856. We are 
indebted to Williard Gott of Brooklin for them, and also for information of the occasion of their writing. 
Evidently the vessels mentioned were supposedly ‘“‘Bounty Jumpers’. It seems that years ago when the 
government gave a bounty to fishermen, some took advantage of official generosity by taking any old 
tub of a schooner to the custom house and having it inspected just to get the bounty fee. They would 
go out into the Bay a few times, probably not even wetting their gear. Anything that would float was 


at it. The bounty is also mentioned in the accompanying article on Luther,Maddocks. 


OME all ye bold mariners that plow the raging main, 
That go to sea in fishing crafts and safe return again, 
Come listen to my story, the truth to you I’ll say 

Concerning of those fishing crafts that cruise Placentia Bay. 


‘Tis first they’ll go to Durgin’s, their crafts to fit away, 

Then they’ll go round to Goose Cove and there in harbor lay 

Until their planting’s over 
and then they will 
set sail, 

3ound all for Goose Cove 
ground to face both 
storm and gale. 


There is the good craft 
Russell all _ fitted 
for the sea, 

Commanded by Capt. Mi- 
ehael, a smart 
young man is he. 

Oh, do not be so venture- 
some, she’ll _ spill 
you by and by, 

Her seams are ealked with 
Goose Cove mud, 
go on, let her dry. 


Your craft was built in 
olden times and 
you were young 
and gay, 

Oh, do not be so venturesome as to venture in the bay, 

And up to Moose Island there is a dangerous place you 
know 

For off those high mountains the wind doth fiercely blow. 


There is the good craft Triton belonging to your fleet, 
Her Capt. he goes out in Placentia Bay his living for to 
get, 





Boothbay Harbor In the Old Days of Shipping. 


Ed. 





And he has been out once this year, that very well I know 
But he only stayed one hour for the wind began to blow. 


On the 30th day of June, my boys, the Russell she set sail 

And followed by the Triton with a sweet and pleasant gale. 

The wind was north by east, my boys, which blows right off 
the shore, 


And brot them to Moose 
Island where they’d 
often been before. 


Says Michael to his men, 
my boys, ’tis a 
good place to go 

For Freeman in the cut- 
ter can’t see us 
here I know 

He is snug moored in Bass 
Harbor and his 
crew is all on shore 

And he and his lieutenants 
are lurking round 
Wyman’s store. 


Bass Harbor is the very 
place where the cut- 
ter she does stay, 

And we have nothing for 
to fear, the catchers 
of the bay. 

Our salt you know we have none and our graplins will not 
hold 

Our twisted withes they are too short the water is so bold. 


There is the Amarantiha, Edward, Leader and the Russell 

The Triton and the Peacock which makes quite a bustle 

And when they get inspected they’re friendly as a brother 

For we only have ONE HAWSER and we lend it to each 
other. 








Lobstering 80 


AN lobster fishing be practically and profitably con- 
ducted 70 or 80 miles offshore? Are there lobsters 
to be found in quantity at that distance? Are they 

big or little? That is what Clarence R. Stickney of 120 
Spring Street, Portland, proposes to find out. But let him 
tell the interesting story himself. 

‘*T was in the lobster business at Eastport for 20 years,’’ 
said he to the Atlantic Fisherman, ‘‘but am now mak- 
ing my home in Portland, and have the time to try an 
experiment I have long wanted to make. It has seemed to 
me that if the right bottom could be found offshore where 
the fishermen do not ordinarily set their traps there ought 
to be plenty of lobsters. 

‘“Some of the older fishermen I have talked to have told 
me that beyond question there are enough lobsters on Cashes 
Bank. Big ones, too; regular old Jumbos. One in a while 
they hook such a lobster on a trawl. These couldn’t crawl 
into an ordinary trap, but the way I plan to fish, they’ll 
come right along with the smaller ones. 

‘Here at the start let me say I am not a practical fish- 
erman. Don’t pretend to be, but I have been in the lobster 
business a good many years, have seen all kinds of traps, 
and have been clese to the lobstermen in many sections of 
the Maine coast. 

‘‘Now, Cashes lies S. E. % S., 69 miles from the Cape 
Elizabeth Lightship or about 75 miles from the end of Cape 


Miles Offshore 


Elizabeth. It is 22 miles long, 17 wide and consists of three 
shoals. Water runs from 4 to 7 and 11 fathoms while on 
the edges you’ll get 10 to 30 fathoms. In rough weather 
the water breaks, so, of course, you couldn’t do business 
there unless it was fairly smooth. The bottom is rocky, 
sandy in spots, uneven and broken—good lobster grounds. 

‘*My present plan is this: A Great Chebeague Island 
fisherman who has a 65-foot auxiliary schooner, has agreed 
to join forces wtih me and we will use his craft for the ex- 
periment. We hope to make our first trip the last of this 
April. 

‘¢This will not be the first time offshore lobster fishing 
has been tried. I think only last summer a Massachusetts 
lobsterman fished a few traps on Cashes and met with fair 
success. The main trouble heretofore has been that off 
there where the undertows are heavy so much gear was 
smashed and lost that all the profits were eaten up. So 
right in the beginning, I am trying to remedy that. 

‘‘T have a contrivance of my own get-up which I be- 
lieve is immune to such loss. It consists of an iron hoop 
wth sharp teeth that will cling to the bottom. Then there 
is a net-bag fastened to this and to a larger top hoop. This 
will be three or four feet tall and collapsible. When it hits 
the bottom it shuts up. Bait will be fastened in the cen- 
ter. When it is hauled it works much like the cunner 





(Continued on Page 24) 
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Liverpool Jarge 


By Hatumay WITHERSPOON. 
Copyright 1922, All Rights Reserved 


YARN XI. 


E were overjoyed yesterday by receiving from 

W Miss Mabelle Shaghellion of 26 Condor street, 

East Boston, a note to this effect: ‘‘When Unele 
John died, he left behind a sea chest. Last Sunday we 
found in it a secret drawer containing a letter to you 
which I enelose.’’ 

This letter, dated Jan. 25, 1916, gives an authentic ac- 
count of the manner in which Liverpool Jarge departed 
this life. Other accounts that were pub- 
lished a few years ago must be regarded 
as legendary. 


LIVERPOOL JARGE AND THE BULL 
As the World Wags: 

Say what you like you can’t trust a 
Spainyard. They’re tricky. They ain’t 
honest. I mind like yesterday the morn- 
ing me and my good friend Liverpool 
Jarge goes ashore in Cadiz with the sun 
shinin’ bright and warm and we feelin’ 
happy and peaceful. It was of a Sunday. 
The good weather made Jarge feel rather 
religious and he had a washup and put on 
his other shirt and wore his best brass 
knucks, the silver pleted ones with the 
turkoise settins. Jarge said how he fan- 
cied he’d hunt up a church somewhere 
and get his spring prayin’ done and 
then maybe find a good place and get 
some tattooin’ that he’d been needin’ for a long time. We 
was stony broke when we went ashore barrin’ a lot of coin 
Jarge had sewed in the top of his trousies that he wouldn’t 
unsew for nobody, but we found a Spainish cove sleepin’ 
off the night before under the lee of a stone wall and we 
got a bale of very queer lookin’ money off him. Only he 
woke up and Jarge had to bash him behind the ear and he 
went to sleep again. 

I said how we’d divide the money. But Jarge said no it 
would be safer with him and if I wanted to I could try and 
get it. He said I could call half of it mine if I liked and 
he’d pay for what we et and drank and I said all right. 

We couldn’t see no church handy, so we went in a place 
and had a drink of white likker that tasted like coal oil and 
felt like skyrockets. I said it was bad likker but Jarge got 
very cross and breathed hard through his nose and said how 
it was the best likker he ever drank and if I didn’t like it I 
could go off by myself. So I said how it was good and we 
had about 10 more goes of it and Jarge paid but grumbled 
and we got out on the street. Jarge was steppin’ rather 
high and wide and took up a good deal of the sidewalk and 
kept swallerin’ hard. After a bit we got hungry and we goes 
in a eatin’ house with a lot of tables and a very strong 
smell of garlic. Next table there was a good lookin’ Spainish 
cove with a pigtail and a round hat and a velvet jacket and 
a most amazin’ pretty gal that Jarge got in love with almost 
at once. He waved his hand at her and hollered toodle oo 
but she smiled very lovin’ at me and the Spainyard glared 
and sneered with his teeth. 

The waiter was a foreigner very stupid. Jarge yelled 
beef about 20 times but he didn’t make it. So Jarge got a 
pencil and paper and draws a cow very thefty and neat and 
a work of art if I do say so. And the waiter dashes off and 
comes back lookin’ proud with two pasteboard tickets. Just 





then a very nice lad that spoke English comes up and says 
the tickets are to the bull fight that afternoon and Jarge 
asks him polite what the hell business it was of his and the 
feller looked seared and left. I says its too bad because very 
likely the lad could get us our steak but Jarge says to stow 
my gab we’ll go to the fight anyhow and with that he grabs 
the bill of ladin’ and points out something on it to the 
waiter. He comes back in about a minute with two plates 
of beans all covered with a very poisonous 
looking red gravy. Jarge hadn’t no man- 
ners to speak of, and et fast as a rule, and 
he grabs a big spoon and gollops into the 
beans. He’d got half of em down when 
he stops and looks hurt and riz up with 
his hand on his belly and lets go a terrify- 
ing screech. Help, he yells, I’m afire. 


The good lookin’ Spainyard laughs 
hearty and Jarge gets out his knucks and 
boards him. After that there was a very 
pleasant kind of a fight and some john- 
darms come and directly we’re on the 
street runnin’. Jarge brought away the 
cove’s pigtail and I was cut a bit. Jarge 
was burnin’ up inside and kept fannin’ 
his tongue with his hat. Little jets of 
steam come out the corners of his mouth 
and every time he blows his nose he burns 
a hole in his handkerchief. We _ walk 
around about two hours and had some 
more white likker but it didn’t help and Jarge was still in 
pain when we got to the fight. 

Jarge was always very fond of bulls. He said when he 
got rich he’d have a tidy farm somewhere and keep nothin’ 
but bulls. He said how there was no dumb animal that re- 
paid kindness more than a bull, and he used to sing a song 
that went—‘‘of all the beasts that roams the fields I’d rather 
be a bull.’’ 

When we got to the fight there was a mean looking bull in 
the ring bellerin’ and tossin’ up dirt and chasin’ a lot of 
blokes with red capes that stuck little darts in him and a mil- 
lion Spainyards cheerin’. After a bit everybody gets out of 
the ring and one feller come out along with a little sword 
and its the same cove that sneers at Jarge in the eatin’ house. 
Jarge wasted no time. He lets go a very wild howl and 
runs down the alley and swarms over the fence and the cove 
with the sword runs away. Jarge goes up to the bull and 
pats him on the nose and scratches him back of the ears and 
the bull looks very pleased and leans up against Jarge and 
begins to purr. Then Jarge makes his mistake. He puts his 
arm around the bul’s neck and cuddles him and leans over 
and whispers in his ear. The bull snorts fierce and jumps 
about a rod and shakes his head and tries to scratch his ear 
with his hind foot. Then he looks at Jarge sad and then 
mad and charged with his head down. He hit Jarge amid- 
ships and knocked him agin a fence with a cigarette sign on 
it and Jarge died. 

I went back of the ring and asked to see Jarge’s carease 
and they showed him to me all messed up only they’d took 
all our money off him and had ripped the top off his trousies 
and stole his brass knucks the dirty thieves. 
a Spainyard and you ean lay to that. 


You can’t trust 


JOHN SAVAGE SHAGHELLION, 
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A Pair of High-Liners 


Schooner Lark and Schooner Isabelle Parker 
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Capt. Enos NICKERSON 
Master of the 
Isabelle Parker 





Schooner Lark 
Length 115 ft.; Beam, 25 ft.; Depth, 10 ft. 
Built at Neweastle, Me., in 1922 for O’Hara Bros. 
of Boston. Powered with 230 H. P. Bessemer 
Diesel. 















These two vessels have established records for 
consistent earnings approached by few. Despite 
the mackerel glut of last summer, both vessels 
made remarkable stocks and shared big money for 
the crews for the year 1926. 

During the twelve months the Lark made 38 
trips, landing about three and a half million 
pounds fresh and over a quarter of a million 





sth \ salt. She shared about $3,000. 
He ‘ The Parker at the end of 1926, after being in 
commission sixteen months, had stocked almost 


Bat $160,000 and had shared $3,300. During that 
\ , period she landed over four and a quarter million 
pounds in 71 trips. 








Such consistency and _ the 
ability to get fish when the 
market is at its peak is the 
eriterion of the (born fisher- 
man, but without dependable 
power in his craft his ability 
as a fisherman is wasted. 

The Lark is one of a fleet 
of nine operated by the 
O’Hara’s, most of which 
have Bessemer’s. Mr. Parker 
of Arnold-Winsor Co. runs sev- 
eral powered with C-O’s. 






Schooner Isabelle Parker 
Length, 96 ft.; Beam, 23 ft.; 
Depth, 10 ft. Built at Essex in 
1925 for A. L. Parker of Boston. 
Powered with 100 H.P. Fairbanks, 
Morse oil engine. 
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By M. E. McNulty 


HE price of lobsters in the Boston market has been 
very satisfactory. The prevailing price for the lob- 
sters in Bay of Fundy ports for shipment to Boston 
has been about 4 cents lower than the Boston market prices, 
which have ascended and descended a few cents above and 
below 45 cents per pound, since the opening of the season. 

More buyers representing Boston lobster-handling firms 
and individuals have located for the season in the Bay of 
Fundy area than ever before. The increase in buying ac- 
tivity of the Boston lobster buyers has been particularly 
noticeable at Brier Island. A number of the representa- 
tives are making their headquarters at Westport, on the 
island and operating on the island and on the mainland in 
motorboats. 

One of the most successful openings of the season was 
made by Leger E. Comeau of Comeauville. On the opening 
day he secured 39 large lobsters, or ‘‘shippers’’ as they are 
styled by the lobster fishermen. Meaning they can be sold 
to outside markets. He also had a good sized number of 
small lobsters, but that time there was no market for these 
owing to non-opening of all the canneries. 

Among the first of the lobster packing plants to open for 
the season were: Louis H. Comeau plant at Meteghan; El- 
liott plant at Tiverton; J. W. Windsor plant at Little River. 

Since the opening of the plants, the prevailing price for 
the small lobsters has been approximately 5 to 10 cents. 
Although the price is not like that offered for the big lob- 
sters, the canning plants give the fishermen an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of the small lobsters they find in their 
traps. 

An agitation has been under way among the lobster can- 
ners operating along the Prince Edward Island shores 
seeking a later opening and closing for the lobster fishing 
season in that section, both on the ocean shore and the 
Northumberland Strait seaboard. Here, the season has a 
very late opening, the date being April 26, and the closing 
on June 26. It was contended that at the start of the 
season, the lobster gear has been damaged in the floating 
ice, and this has curtailed the catch considerably, for about 
a week or ten days at the outset. It was argued that the 
start should be made at May 5, instead of April 26, and 
the closing date be July 6, instead of June 26. When the 
matter was taken up wth the department of marine and 
fisheries, it was pointed out that fishermen in other sections 
would strongly object to what would be termed discrimina- 
tion against them, if the department acceded to the wishes 
of the islanders. So, it was decided that for the current 
season at least, the season would remain unaltered. 


The canners of the island propose to earry the fight into 
next year. They maintain the coast of the island is more 
affected by floating ice during April and early in May, 
than elsewhere, hence the necessity of retarding the open- 
ing. 

The indications at present are for satisfactory lobster 
fishing in the Bay of Fundy this season. There has not 
been as much floating ice in the bay as usual at this time 
of year. The winter was comparatively mild and devoid 
of many big storms. 

It’s a doubtful distinction, but it fell to the lot of a boy 
to be the first accident victim of the lobster fishing season 
this year in the Canadian waters. He is Albert Thurber of 
Tiverton, aged 17. He was out in the Bay of Fundy look- 
ing after some traps, when a very heavy sea developed. 
The boy was in the Grand Passage at the time. He made 


a strenuous attempt to get the boat back to Tiverton, but, 
instead was blowing out to sea, and gradually filling with 
water despite his efforts to bail. 

His plight was noticed from the land, and a telephone 
to Capt. 


message sent to Tiverton and relayed Emmett 
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Thimet of the lobster smack, Alden Elliott, and Elmer Wey- 
man also of the smack. This craft was unloading lobsters 
at the Elliott lobster cannery wharf at the time the noti- 
fication came. 


When the smack pulled up alongside the boat Thimet 
and Weyman found the boy almost completely exhausted. 
And he collapsed before he was brought to land. On ar- 
riving at Tiverton the lad was given treatment and placed 
in bed, where he remained for about a week before he had 
recovered his strength and composure. There is no doubt 
that he would have been drowned had he been unnoticed 
from the shore. 


The rescuers are both veterans in lobster fishing and the 
rescuing smack is utilized in transporting lobsters from the 
traps of the fishermen to the Elliott plant at Tiverton. 

The number of traps put down by individual fishermen 
this season has varied. The number has ranged from 50 to 
500 usually. At the start, some of the men contented 
themselves with a comparatively small number of the 
traps owing to hazard from floating ice and high winds. 
Others took chances with fate and set down almost as 
many at the outset as they would be placing later on. 


At Meteghan alone there are about 20 gasoline boats used 
in lobster fishing exclusively at present. At Comeauville, 
there are 12. At Saulnierville, there are about 10, at Little 
Brook and Chureh Point about 7 each. These are all with- 
in a comparatively few miles of coastline. There are also 
numerous dories being used in the lobster fishing in this 
section. 

Probably nowhere in the Bay of Fundy territory has the 
improvement in lobster fishing been so nceticeable as in the 
Westport-Freeport-Tiverton section, particularly at West- 
port. The advance in lobster fishing here has been re- 
markable. More lobsters are shipped to markets outside of 
this section now in one season than were shipped in four 
or five seasons, about a quarter century ago. And the value 
has increased more than 1,000 per cent. At a moderate esti- 
mate there are now approximately 12,000 traps laid down 
on the coast of Briar Island, which means anywhere between 
a couple of yards to 9 or 10 miles from the land or rocks. 
In the olden days, the fishermen considered themselves 
lucky to sell their lobsters at a few cents per pound. Now 
they can get at least 35 cents a pound, without doing any 
sales work themselves. The buyers are making daily pil- 
grimages among them in their motorboats, and buying all 
that are available at attractive prices, usually above 40 
cents. 


About 50 motorboats and 75 dories are now engaged on 
Brier Island in the lobster fishery. In many instances 
whole families are in partnership in the fishing, a father 
and as many as five or six sons being thus engaged. The 
lobstermen withdraw from all other fishing activities, ex- 
cept perhaps from the food angle for their families, during 
the lobsterseason. 

The captain of a Prince Edward Island fishing schooner 
who recently brought a cargo of fish to the mainland at 
Shediac told one of the most gruesome stories of mistaken 
identity ever narrated. The fisherman had been docked at 
Tignish. While the vessel was there, the relatives of a 
man who was announced as having passed away in a hospital 
at Faleonwood, a former fisherman who had been deficient 
mentally for some years, were notified the body was shipped 
to Tignish. But at the wake, when the head plate was re- 
moved it was found the body was not that of the man named. 
An investigation disclosed that the deceased was another pa- 
tient of the hospital from a fishing place named Miminegash, 
who had also been a fisherman and bore a name similar to 
that of the Tignish man. The latter was in his usual health 
in the institution. 

One of the defects of the fisheries in the maritime provinces 
is the lack of rapid transportation facilities for the carrying 
of the fresh fish from Canadian ports to U. S. Points. An 
effort to provide a remedy for this is said to be planned. 

The Duncan Commission, appointed to investigate the griev- 
anees of the maritime provinces reported there is need for 
much educational work in behalf of the fisheries. Demon- 
strations should be given of the most efficient methods of 
curing and eanning fish, emphasizing the relative values of 
specified grades of salt. There should also be instruction in 
approved methods of marketing, and the food value of fish 
stressed in an effort to induce the people to eat more of the 
sea food. 
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N a review of the Nova Scotia Fisheries for the month of 

March, issued by Ward Fisher, Chief Fisheries Inspector 

for the Eastern Division of the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries, the total quantity of all fish landed was 
8,749,300 pounds having a value of $435,221 as compared 
with 9,224,400 pounds and a value of $406,026 for Mareh of 
last vear, 

While there was a decrease of over 2,000,000 pounds in the 
cod eatch there was an increase of about half million ponds 
in the haddock catch. The total catch of fish was some- 
what smaller than for the same month of last year but it is 
to be noted that the value was higher due to the lobster catch. 

There was a heavy increase in the lobster catch, 1,167,800 
pounds taken, as compared with 734,100 pounds for March 











Upper Lerr: Herring Cove. 


burned off the Nova Scotia coast in April. 


of last year. The scallop also shows a large increase, 8,248 
gallons shelled, as compared with 2,570 gallons for last 
March. 

The many disasters that have over-taken the fishermen on 
the Nova Scotia coast during the month of April have been 
the worst since the loss of the Sylvia Mosher and Sadie 
Knickle over a year ago. The greatest loss of all in which 
Canadian and American fishermen alike deeply mourn is that 
of the schooner Commonwealth, Captain Frank Watts when 
she was destroyed by fire on Brown’s Bank fifty miles off 
the Nova Scotia coast. 

It was when the crew were asleep below, while riding out 
a rough sea, that disaster overtook the vessel when some gaso- 
line exploded in the engine room setting fire to the whole 
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ship. The engineer was the first to give the alarm and the 
crew immediately turned to the task of fighting the flames. 
Holes were cut in the deck and great waves which swept over 
the vessel carried the water down into the hold which helped 
in the task. After the valiant efforts of the crew the fire 
was put under control, but the vessel was badly burned and 
the machinery forced the side out of the vessel and she be- 
gan rapidly to fill. 

Eight members of the crew who stayed and fought the 
flames had barely enough time to get to the boats before the 
ship sank. The other members of the crew had taken to the 
boats sometime before and were nearly out of. sight. A 
heavy sea was running with snow in blustery squalls. The 
position of the men in the boat was precarious until found 
by the schooner Isabelle Parker, Captain Enos Nickerson for- 
merly of Woods Harbor but now of Boston. 

While the crew of the ill-fated vessel were leaving the ship 
Daniel Surette fell overboard and was not seen again. The 
other men were not seen again, although the Isabelle Parker 
cruised about and the C. G@. S. Arleux, Captain H. Cousins 
was sent out in search of the missing members. It is be- 
lieved they all perished. 

The Commonwealth was a auxiliary schooner of 141 gross 


tons. Her dimensions were: 103 ft. in length; 24 ft. beam, 
and 11.8 ft. in depth. Built in Essex in 1913 she was 
one of the best known American fishermen. She had a 100 


hp. oil engine. 

Digby fishermen were also hard put during the month. 
Arthur Hersey and Emdon Stark, two Broad Cove fishermen 
ran into difficulties when their engines stopped. Due to the 





Lower Riegutr: Lerrance Bay, two of the many small fishing villages on the Nova 
Scotia shores. Thousands of men engage in lobstering and shore fishing. 
Lunenburg. Upper RigHtT: Seven of the eight members of the Commonwealth 


Lower Lerr: Fish drying at 
rescued when their craft 


fact they were able to get their engine started they avoided 
being dashed up on a ledge off Digby. 

Cecil Tanner, Fred Naas and Harry Crouse, three Lunen- 
burg boys who left Lunenburg in a fishing boat caused some 
concern when they did not return home. Additional alarm 
was caused when it was learned that boats, which accom- 
panied the craft, which were with the three boys got in to 
Chester with difficulty. The tug boat Mascot went out in 
search for the missing boys who turned up safely. 

A number of the Digby seallop fleet got into difficulties 
during the month when their boats developed engine trouble. 
Three of the boats had engine trouble while the Raymond 
boat lost her. rudder but was fortunte in having smooth water 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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By the Fisherman’s Doctor 
HE bore tides continue to be a menace to the lobster- 
T men of Corea as on account of the small mooring area 
in the harbor the lobster boats have to be moored 
too near together, and when as often happens a huge bore 
eomes rushing in at low water, many boats, oars and lob- 


sters are badly damaged and lost. All this loss could be 
prevented and the yield from lobstering and other fisheries 
doubled by providing an adequate harbor for the Corea 
fishermen, which could be easily done by expending a small 
appropriation in dredging out the flats of the harbor and 
thus providing adequate mooring grounds for the lobster fleet. 

Corea fishermen are very busy now painting their boats 
and getting everything ready and shipshape for the Spring 
set. 

In west Gouldsboro bay the smelt fishermen are making 
good hauls. 

In Gouldsboro and Millbridge bays the weirmen are 
building their weirs to be in readiness for the Spring schools 
of herring. ‘ 

Sam Colwell, one of the grand old timers, of the Corea 
lobster men, who has been through all the vicissitudes of 
the lobster industry, and has taken his share of storm and 
stress, and who has contributed much to the advancement 
of the local fisheries, has retired from salt water activity 
and has set up a promising poultry business ashore, and 
his old time friends, and certainly all Atlantic Fishermen 
wish him a large measure of success in his new avocation. 

The lobsters have been cleared out of the lobster pounds 
and now comes the ery of the usual large shipments from 
‘*Novie’’, but if state and nation would only provide ade- 
quate harbor facilities for the Corea fishermen they could 
and would provide plenty of lobsters at all times. 

Hank and Howard at Wyman, for the Wyman Packing 
Company, are doing a thriving business and giving em- 
ployment to many fishermen who on account of inadequate 
harbor facilities at Corea Harbor haven’t any proper 
winter protection for their craft, who have been waiting 
through the long hard winter months for the spring open- 
ing of the lobster season. They are surely glad for a chance 
to earn a dollar digging and packing clams. 

The Winter Harbor fleet of netters are just getting 
started, but as yet have not been getting many fish. 

Verlie Davis of Corea has bought the lobster boat erst- 
while skippered by Foster Tracey. 

David Young has launched his boat, and is installing a 
new Knox motor, and will soon be bringing in the lobsters, 
plenty of which are waiting for him. 

The sardine factory at Prospect Harbor has been put in 
readiness and the owners expect to put up a large pack of 
sardines, and a great many worthy people are anticipating 
hearing the factory whistle once again after its silence of 
seven years. 

The progressive Italy Marine Repair works at Corea is 
certainly proving a big factor in helping the fishermen of 
Corea to carry-on, hampered as they are by insufficient 
mooring area in Corea harbor, and you ought to see the 
many fine lobster and fishing boats that are being launched 
from it’s yards. 

Where so many fishermen have been obliged to curtail 
their winter activities on account of lack of harbor anchor- 
age, even the shore rats have suffered and became so 
hungry that they gnawed holes in a Ford marine engine, 
and have been trying to gnaw away the ledges to let suffi- 
cient water up to the wharves that the fishboats may bring 
and afford them scrap enough to live on. 


Tourists and summer visitors are buying up cottage sites 
along Corean shores and several new homes will be built 
the coming season. Prices are reasonable and a royal wel- 
come awaits all comers. See Corea this summer. 
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At Petitmanan Point they all used to brag about their 
large clams but now the fishermen there are in a quan- 
dary as to whether their large clams are law breakers or 
whether they’d better fine their own fish-warden. Recently 
the loeal fish-warden went to Chair-Pond Cove for a mess 
of clams to feed his family. He easily dug a boatload; 
there are plenty of ’em there, and went back to his own 
shore and with the help of a fisherman commenced shuck- 
ing. Taking up a moderate sized one, he noticed something 
black in it, and opened it up, and both fisherman and war- 
den were surprised and alarmed for it contained one white 
winged coot. Now there is a closetime on seabirds, and a 
stiff fine for having them in your possession. Now must 
that fisherman prosecute that clam or that warden, or who 
is to blame anyhow? If the clam had been a lobster could 
you have taken away his license? 

Seth and Donald Joyce at Atlantie are building a fishing 
boat for Everett Lamoine of Old Harbor. 

Commissioner Crie presented the case of fishermen for 
exemption from gasoline tax, and the ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 
petition, signed by more than 1200 fishermen. Hearing was 
held by legislative committee on March 16. Bill was reported 
back from committee, as ‘fought not to pass’’. Matter is not 
yet decided as two different forms for abatement of gasoline 
tax to fishermen are yet pending. And the Bangor News com- 
mented—‘‘And why shouldn’t the fishermen have relief 
from gas tax?’’ 

Reported back from legislative committee—act permit- 
ting setting traps on trawls—ought to pass. 

On act granting right to gather kelp and seaweed—ought 
to pass. 

On act re-digging clams at Wells—ought to pass. 

On act re-use of purse and drag seines—ought not to pass. 

Act on abolishment of Sea & Shore Fisheries Commission 
met with much opposition and protests from most of the 
fishermen. Mr. Crie has done more for the fishermen than 
any other man in the state and we need him on the job as 
he is. 

An example for any hi-jacking lobstermen. Gus Fletcher 
of Isle au Haut found in one of his lobster pots the other 
day a half pint bottle tightly corked and fastened to the 
baitbag. The bottle contained a good ten dollar bill. He 
had to smash the bottle to get the money and found with 
it a paper on which was scrawled—‘‘Conshunce Fund’’. 

Seals are numerous in Bluehill bay and along shores of 
Hancock County and are doing much damage to weirs. 

Smelt fishermen at East Sullivan made some very good 
eatches for wind-up of season. 

Clam diggers are doing well at Jonesboro and Machias- 
port. 

The Lawrence Packing Company has been organized at 
Rockland with eapital stock of $50,000, all common. Shares 
par $100.00, President—Alfred K. Strout of Thomaston; 
Treasurer—Katherine C. Berry of Rockland; and Allan L. 
Bird of Rockland on Board of Directors. 

Eastport’s new clam canning factory is going big. 

The Mary Arnold, tugboat of Seacoast Canning Co., has 
been brought to Eastport from Head Harbor, Campobello, 
N. B., and has been repaired, improved and tuned up ready 
for opening of sardine season. 

The paispearl laboratory makes essence out of fishscales. 
Burton Turner, manager, has gone to Virginia to install a 
like plant there. There will soon be fish scales in plenty. 

Dennett of Castine has just launched a fine fish-boat for 
Charles Wardwell. 

Capt. Latty of Tremont sailed from Machias to bring a 
load of lathes from Halifax for the fishermen. 

Weirmen at Eastport and thereabouts are mending seines 
and repairing weirs, and getting ready for an expected 
big season which opens after April 15th. Ice has done little 
damage during the winter but storms and seals have worked 
a little havoe. 

G. S. Bridges of Sedgwick has started up the clam 
factory and is doing good business. 

Captain Joseph Farris has had his forty foot motorboat 
repaired and improved and recently launched ready for big 
business. 

C. A. Morse and Son of Thomaston have launched a large 
fisherman on which they have been working during the 
winter. 


From Buck’s Harbor comes word of finding of small lot 
of large sized scallops, between Yellow Island and Buck’s 
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Head. The shells were 28 inches across, and either shell 
would hold three buckets of water. The shells are used 
for a bathtub for baby, and for wash basins and pudding 
dishes. And one fisherman is trying one out as a loud 
speaker for his radio. 

It is reported that Ernest Wellman of Sargentville be- 
lieves that lobsters want their meals served in dainty 
fashion, and that looks, as well as the smell of bait, attract 
them. He uses a glass perserve jar with holes punched in 
the cover, fills it with sea water with a few live smelts pat 
into the jar, and attaches it in place of the usual bait bag. 
He says traps so baited catch more lobsters than the usual 
fashion. 
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rocks. Five small power boats came to her aid and towed 
her in to Chebeague island where her propeller was cleared. 

Capt. Virgil Wescott of Brooklin while aboard his gas- 
oline sloop at McKinley was badly burned about his face 
and hands, and had to be taken home. While filling his 
gas tank he spilled gas on his clothes, and a few minutes 
later while fueling his heater, his clothing blazed up. He 
will recover. 

The Morse Lobster Company has been organized at 
Portland with $10,000 common stock. Officers are—Presi- 
dent, John E. Willard of Cape Elizabeth; Treasurer, John 
E. Willard; other Directors, George F. Gould and E. 
Thompson of Portland. 
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These pictures show the need for 
the dredging which the Fisher- 
man’s Doctor so strongly advo- 





cates. There is insufficient room 
for the present fleet of boats to 
say nothing of room for more. 


Fresh halibut have lately been brought into Eastport, and 
the yield of cod and haddock is picking up. 

M. L. Gray of Cape Rosier has sold his motorboat to 
David Dyer. Maurice Gray is having a schooner built by 
J. D. Morse of Damariscotta for fishing. 

One of the connecting rods in the engine of the motor- 
boat of Addison Parker of Minturn broke while he was off 
to the suthar’d of Swans Island, and did about a hundred 
dollars damage to the boat. He was towed into the harbor 
by Capt. Win. Murphy of McKinley. 

Lobster prices are on the downhaul; a short spell ago 
price was fifty-five cents—then forty and now thirty, but 
gas has been going up to twenty-nine cents a gallon, and 
the gas tax not yet remitted to fishermen. 

While the fishing schooner, Alice M. Doughty, was fishing 
off Cliff island, her nets got caught in the propeller, and 
the engines were disabled, and the tides drove her on the 














Freeman Young of Port Clyde caught Codfish tagged No. 
29958 off Metinic, and reported to Bureau of Fisheries. 
The museum of Comparative Zoology of Cambridge, Mass., 
acknowledged and gave the following information. The 
cod had been tagged on May 19, 1925, one mile SSE of 
Little Duck Island and was then twenty inches long. When 
caught by the Port Clyde fisherman it weighed 7% pounds. 
20,000 eod, 5,000 pollock and 8,000 haddock have been 
tagged, and thus we are learning about the migrations and 
habits of fish. 

During the March storms a motorboat owned by Morris 
Beal of Manset broke away from her moorings and hit the 
rocks at the head of the harbor and sank. The coastguard 
raised her next day and took her to Manset docks. At the 
same time a sloop was saved from the same fate by fisher- 
men who were near enough to save her. 
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Lloyd Chester Harris 


HE old adage that love lightens labor and furthermore 

tends to dispel the monotony and inactivity of the 

later years of life applies most excellently to Gilbert 
M. Smith of Patchogue, who in his eighty-third year, is 
hard at work on what ostensibly is his last boat and one 
that he intends shall be the crowning masterpiece of the 
shipbuilder’s art. And to him boat building is an art of 
the highest type and one that he has developed through 
the many years of his craft to such a point that he is re- 
cognized all up and down the coast as the dean of his 
chosen field of activity. This boat that he is now at work 
on is aimed to outelass a long list of the finest small sail- 
ing craft, and also some small fishing boats, that have 
ever cut the waves, all of which have been the product of 
his superb craftsmanship. 

Since early boyhood there has been one great, never 
ending love in the life of Captain Smith, as he is affection- 
ately and professionally known throughout these parts, 
and that love has been a boat. It has been a pride and joy 
throughout his life and to him the expression that a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever is more than just a remark. It 
is an ideal in which he has embodied all of the finest prin- 
ciples of progress and ingenuity in the craft which he 
stands ace high in. Never once has his enthusiasm for a 
yacht or his desire to make one trimmer, faster and more 
nearly perfect than the last one lagged. Instead it has 
constantly increased as his craft has called forth the finest 
that the hand and mind can combine in material things. 

One of the peculiar, and yet interesting, phases of Cap- 
tain Smith’s life has been that time after time he has ‘‘re- 
tired’’ never again to build another boat. Just as often 
as he has retired he has resumed his activities and his 
friends say it will be so until the Master of all takes him 
across the unknown seas. His latest resumption of activity 
was late last summer when he again returned to his shop, 
despite his fourscore years and three to build one more 
boat that would mark the apex of an already glorious 
career. 

With the assistance of others the keel was laid, but 
that ended the assistance, and since then he has carefully, 
slowly and with the utmost diligence worked on this mar- 
vel sloop of the P class, 38 feet long, as it has taken form. 
Now it is approaching the finished stage and spring will 
find it ready to take to the water. All of his other craft 
he has sold but this one, he avers, will be his own and one 
which he himself will sail, despite the fact that a nation- 
ally known sportsman and yachtsman is dickering hard 
for it. 

Mr. Smith’s progress in boat building dates back to the 
time when he was a boy in Good Ground. Never a student 
of any teacher in boat building and never the apprentice 
of any noted tutor, he early acquired a fondness for boat 
building, but along lines that were purely his own. Little 
by little his ideas were formulated into definite designs 
and he started building boats at Good Ground. One of the 
first boats he built, one of the cat boat class, is still in ser- 
vice on Shinnecock Bay after 50 years of sailing. 

In 1876 he came to Patchogue and in 1882 he opened his 
present yards on the Patchogue River off West Avenue 
where he has been located ever since. When he started 
operations he made a vow that each boat that he built 
would be an improvement over the last and every time he 
has succeeded. To many this would seem well nigh an 
impossibility but to him it has meant progress and achieve- 
ment. Time after time it has happened that a boat which 
he built last year would win a cup or a race and the owner 
would come back for a boat to beat the winner of the pre- 
vious year and always a winner was built. When the re- 
quest for a better boat would come in he would study his 
problem and then get to work and exemplify the aim made 
at the outset of his career. 
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By Joseph C. Allen 


S a month, and this is said after due consideration and 

reflection, April has all others of previous years backed 

clean off the calender in these latitudes. Wind, water 
and weather have been about as near perfection as anything 
that falls to the lot of insignificant and profane man. 

That don’t mean that we haven’t had any wind, hell no! 
even the babies have wind on the Vineyard. But it has 
been one darned fine month, with no fog or rain until the 
very last end and no storms, and the fish are laying neck- 
deep to a giraffe. 

Our lads have been taking plenty of herring, especially in 
the pond traps; the shore seiners haven’t found things so 
good. The otter trawlers haven’t had a bit of trouble about 
loading up every day they fished and the line trawlers have 
done just as well. The draggers, of course, are bringing in 
pugs mostly; the yellow-tails have just about gone by, and 
the line-trawlers have been tending the cod principally, al- 
though they have taken the usual number of big blackbacks 
that seem to come inshore at this season of the year. There 
have been a few haddock taken, also, but only a few. 

During the week of the twenty-second, some of the boys 
made a cleanup on pollock. The school struck on Devil’s 
Budge Ledge where the boys were line trawling and just 
ruined the gear. Pere’ Tilton and Norman West from Me- 
nemsha Bight lost their trawls, but they had their drails 
along and when they came in they pitched out five thousand 
pounds. Not bad for a little launch and two men. These 
lads were high hook for two days, but the market wasn’t 
equal to the strain. 

That’s been the only real trouble this month; the ending 
of Lent and the occurrence of Jewish holidays made them- 
selves felt more among our small boat fishermen than they 
do among the big chaps. But all in all, things are looking 
up. 

Several of the outside traps are in and there are more lob- 
ster pots overboard for the time of year than there has been 
since Hector depended solely upon his mother for assistance. 
The reason for this is the way they started up in the bay. 

During the week of the eighth, one lad set a string of 
gear and landed three hundred pounds of lobster at least 
two weeks earlier than they were expected. More gear went 
in and on the week of the twenty-fifth, up to Thursday night, 
three thousand pounds had been bailed out of the wells. These 
came from the head of the bay and Cuttyhunk, and while 
those lads always expect to get lobsters before the Vine- 
yarders, this is very unusual. 


The bait still hangs with us strong and the scup are only 
a little way to the south’ard of us, everyone looks forward 
to a darned good season and there is every indication that 
they will get just what they are looking for. 

Coming back to the lobster question, our lads have a pecu- 
liar grievance. Egg-bearing lobsters are not purchased by 
the hatcheries in Massachusetts, but they are in Rhode Is- 
land, the line of which is but a few miles to the westward of 
us. Well, outside of the three mile limit, where the best 
fishing is to be had, there are plenty of these lady crustaceans 
which our lads are not allowed to keep. The Rhode Island 
boys catch them, take them home, fifty miles away, perhaps, 
in some instances, where they deposit their eggs and are set 
adrift. Lobsters are plentiful in Rhode Island waters right 
now, but last season was a mighty poor one for us, and some 
of the boys claim that this system is helping to make things 
even worse. 

Now as to news, there have been a few momentous happen- 
ings around the Vineyard this month. Two darned fine fish- 
ing schooners have been captured by the coast guard for 
smuggling hootch. The first, the Minnie V. of Fairhaven 
was overhauled off East Chop with 557 cases of something 
in the hold. The second, the Etta M. Burns, of Boston, 
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4 piled up on the ocean side of the Island on the morning of 
the twenty-third, with several hundred cases under a fare of 
fish. She is still lying there at this writing and looks as 
if she was done for. Of course, there is no implication 
that real honest-to-God fishermen are concerned in this law 
breaking, but a man who loves good vessels must feel a little 
bit sick to see one of them make such an ending. 


Another thing that deserves mention is an otter that got 



























































into a pond seine operated by John Bassett of Chilmark. ‘ga 
There isn’t anything remarkable about that except that the, | 
critter made a hit with John by swimming along the net and 
driving ‘the fish away from it as the seine was being hauled. | 
Naturally, it made the work very much easier and now John | 
is trying to train the otter to do his stuff regular. 
1 This report wouldn’t be complete without a mention of our 
1 fleet of bull-rakers who are bringing in their usual quota of | 
r littlenecks. Almost two hundred of them, fishing the same 
4 \ beds year after year without diminishing the supply. That 
shows system, and one that we folks are proud of. wi 
! Last month’s ATLANTIC FISHERMAN wanted yarn-spinners W 9 
8 to cut loose high, wide and handsome on the subject of pig SA YER S 
€ clams. Your correspondent, who spends his days loafing in Extra Strong 
t= wheel-houses and on eaplogs, don’t want to make anyone 
feel cheap, but really, these bath tub and ship eradle stories OILSKINS 
n can’t hold a candle to an account set forth in the log of H. M. Sawyer & Son have been making oiled | 
0 t the whale ship Helenblazes which sailed from Edgartown in clothing for fehermen 
it 1802 for the Atlantie. r Since 1840 | 
Se Without going into all the details; the ship went out and Sawyer’s Oilskins afford ample room where 
a got quite a jag of oil, then ran into a hurricane and was needed, all seams double stitched inside and | 
, blown ashore on the coast of Africa where she went all to out; strong double buttons—will not pull off. 
a pieces. The greater part of her gear, spars and stores Sawyer’s Oilskins give double the wear; most 
- were saved by the crew who all landed safely, but they had fishermen know. | 
se no means of building a craft that they cared to cross the Distributed by 
ocean in, 
A ’ The story goes on to relate that ‘‘one Agernemmon Smith, THE LINEN THREAD CO. 
: seaman, found a tremendous mollusk, or clamme,’’ and the 
t ‘ idea came to these men to use the shell for a boat, which H. M. SAWYER & SON 
. idea was put into execution. East Cambridge Massachusetts 
s a ; : : 
m I They decked it over with planks from the wreck, built 
a quarters, bulkheads and rigged it with the spars and sails. 
% When they were done, they loaded all of their stores, casks 
and so on, aboard and sailed. The clam shell handled so 
well that they decided to finish their voyage and, accordingly 
‘3 kept on whaling, returning within the time limit set with 
n- more oil than their original ship could have held. Her end- TRADE MARK 
ey ing is not certain, but certain documents seem to show that 
1g she was later sailed over to the Sandwich Islands and pre- 
sented to a native ruler who dismantled her and used the 
b- shell for a temple roof. 
“4 REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 
se. ——— 
. 2 News from the Provinces 
nt (Continued from Page 19) 
ht, 
ge to navigate to port. It has been clearly demonstrated dur- 
ile ing the past year unless some protection is given the Digby 
1e- seallopers by means of a life boat or fishery patrol cruiser 
the industry will be seriously impaired and may result in a 
‘ly worse tragedy such as the loss of the lives of some of the 
al j fishermen, p 
a The schooner Elizabeth Ward, Captain Freeman Corkum re- 
ported at Lunenburg on April 7 with her main boom broken. 
“a The accident happened on the banks when the schooner Nina 
al Conrad was coming around her stern to speak with the ves- 
+4 sel’s crew. Coming too close to the vessel she struck her 
of ga - 9 teagan had eg ig . fish. 
‘ 1e Haligonian, Captain Moyle Crouse was also in at Lunen- 
“ burg with 600 quintal of fish. Codfish was searce at the INTERCHANGE FRICTION CLUTCH 
a f time and haddock plentiful. : . 
Ds, Schooner Marian Elizabeth, Captain John Westhaver, ar- For Trawling Gear 
ae rived at Lunenburg during the last of March to land her 
ht cook, Howard Langille of Martin ’s River who was suffering Gear is under perfect control at all times. It can 
<i from pleurisy. The vessel was in port earlier in the month be stopped and started under load. 
— and since then had two days of fishing. She had 150 quin- The simplest friction clutch made. Sprocket is 
tals of fish. es ' mounted on ball bearing sleeve—the whole on 
bisa. Vessels arriving home from the frozen baiting trip report stub shaft, attached to fly wheel of engine. 
i... { catches much smaller due to the rough weather encountered 
vl e. the — Rigg _— is expected to be — ay last KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
year ow 2 fac é as any vessels as last ye: : 
von left on the me : The Slasaeak Captain hee Walters, hes SESE Wetingnen Givest 
a i arrived back at Lunenburg from the banks with a catch of soston i : i ‘ seeanceeneaecinings 
? 800 quintals, 
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HYDE 


PROPELLERS 
SPEED— 
EFFICIENCY— 
RELIABILITY 








Every Hyde rivpeller Is Guaranteed Against Breakage 


Write for Our Booklet “Propeller Efficiency” 
We will be glad to mail you a copy 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 
BATH, MAINE 

















WM. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 
14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 




















PORTLAND FISH COMPANY 


Distributors of Ocean Products 
When in Portland with a trip of fish be sure and see us. 
Consignments of all kinds solicited. 


End of Custom House Wharf - PORTLAND, MAINE 
TELEPHONES, Forest 6410, 6411 
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D. N. KELLEY & SON 


Fairhaven, Mass. 


MARINE RAILWAYS 


We cater to fishermen up to 100 tons 
on all kinds of marine work 


Large Storage Facilities 
Best Equipped Yard in Southern Massachusetts 














Offered for Immediate Delivery: 
20,000 KILOS COARSE GRAINED FISH ROES 


mildly salted, without preservatives. Quality 
and size of grains as of whitefish roes. For- 
warding from Hamburg. 





HANS CHRISTENSEN, Altona-Elbe, Germany 
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Lobstering 80 Miles Offshore 


(Continued from Page 15) 


trap. Lifting it opens the bag and the lobsters, big and 
little, that are eating the bait, drop into it. Of course 
such a trap must be pulled shortly after setting and 


doesn’t have to be left down like a slatted pot. Whether 
it will fish remains to be seen. 

‘*T shall start in with 10 of these traps which I figure 
will cost me $4 or $5 each. Then I shall take an equal 
number of ordinary pots and set them and compare results. 
At first we will buoy them all separately but if we succeed 
and go into the thing on a large scale, we will set our 
traps on trawls. 

‘*Where we would market the catch would depend on the 
nature of the hauls. If, as a good many seem to think, 
there are plenty of big lobsters on Cashes, why we would 
bring them right in here to Portland. But if there should 
be a lot of those running from nine to just under 10% 
inches, illegal in Maine but all right in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, we might have to unload at Portsmouth 
or Boston. 

‘‘Tf the experiment works out as I hope, I should say 
that eventually we would want a good able mother vessel 
to carry several hundred traps and to quarter perhaps half a 
dozen men to work them and keep the lobsters coming. 
Then a fast power tender would be required to rush the 
live lobsters to market. Seems to me it would make a good 
summer job for some of our college boys who wanted a 
little healthful excitement along with a fair wage during 
their vacations. 

‘In order to make a paying enterprise there ought to 
be at least half a dozen men fishing about 50 traps to a 
man. If each trap only averaged one count lobster a day 
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Sch. Reliance, Captain Gus Doughty, of Great Che- 
beague Island, with which the experiments in 
fishing for lobsters on Cashes Bank 
will be made. 


it would be a profitable game. Of course the regular shore 
lobstermen probably wouldn’t care about laying off and on 
for several days around Cashes, but I think, as I just said, 
the job might appeal to young felows who love the open 
and adventure. 

‘‘Of course I am making all allowances for a lot of 
things. First, the lobsters must be there. Second, the 
gear used to catch them must be of a nature that will stand. 
Third, presuming I have a trap that won’t smash up, will 
it fish? Well, there’s only one way to find out, and if 
nothing prevents I’ll soon know whether offshore lobster- 
ing is practical!’’ 

An Early Experiment 

Walter S. Trefethen, treasurer of the N. F. Trefethen 
Company, wholesale lobster dealers on Custom House Wharf, 
tells an interesting early experiment in offshore lobstering. 

‘¢About 10 or a dozen years ago,’’ said he, ‘‘we tried 
this deep-water lobstering from our auxiliary-schooner 
Fannie Belle, Captain Orrin Burns. I put up the vessel, so 
to speak, and Captain Burns and some other fishermen, of 
Friendship, put in their gear and time. The first trips 
were in the spring of the year. 
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Cap’n Allswell says: 











“Don’t let a ‘half hearted’ propeller spoil your 
summer’s work—put on a Columbian.” 


(Write for “Propellers in a Nut Shell’’) 


The Columbian Bronze Corp., 224 N. Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 


COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS 
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‘‘There were plenty of lobsters, there is no question as 
to that. But they caught so many of the size illegal in 


/ 


Maine; that is, from nine up to just under 10% inches, that 
in order to make the venture pay, they had to earry their 
eatches to Boston or Portsmouth. 

‘*Considering the high rates of marine insurance, and the 
risk of keeping a vessel off there near the shoals in the 
blowy spring weather, and also reckoning in a great loss 
to gear which was smashed up on the rocky bottom, our 
percentage as the vessel owners didn’t seem enough to war- 
rant keeping it up. If I could have handled the whole 
trip right here; everything over nine inches, it might have 
been a different story. Loss of gear has been the principal 
deterrent to offshore lobstering. I have no doubt there 
are good lobsters there and I should say that the expe- 
riments that have been made along that line have been 
fairly successful.’’ 

Other lobster men and fish dealers seem inclined to be- 
lieve that if Mr. Stickney has a trap that can be fished 
repeatedly within a comparatively short time, and that will 
not smash in the heavy offshore currents, or if left down 
during a storm, that he may succeed in his venture. 

‘‘That open-mouthed trap way of catching a lobster,’’ 
commented M. J. Flaherty, Portland Pier wholesale and 
retail fish dealer, ‘‘is a great way of pulling them in when 
they are plenty. When I was a boy playing around the 
Grand Trunk wharves, some of us youngsters used to rig 
up a erude trap. We would hunt up‘an old iron tire off 
of some wagon wheel, and find enough old net at a junk 
shop to make a bag. 

‘‘In the bottom of this we would spread out and fasten 
a white handkerchief or an old piece of white cloth and 
lower the outfit down among the rocks, near the old Great 
Eastern Wharf. Something about the white showing there 


on the bottom drew the lobsters better than a bag of blue- 
backs or a nice ripe herring might have. In no time we 
would have three or four dozen, and big fellows, too. 

‘*We boiled them and ate all we could and then sold the 
rest for 2% cents apiece. You could buy them in the store 
for five or six cents or not more than 10 cents at retail. 
Nothing like that today!’’ 


The Story of Cotton Twine 


O you know who made the first fish netting twine in 
America; what the man’s occupation was and how 
he came to turn to making twine for the highliner 

of the 1840’s? Do you know what the characteristics are 
of the best cotton for netting? If you want to know, and 
also want to learn some other things about cotton twine 
which are interesting as well as worth knowing you ean get 
a copy of ‘‘The Story of Cotton Twine’’, a nicely illustrat- 
ed ‘booklet, from the Linen Thread Co., 577 Atlantie Ave., 
Boston, by sending them a posteard. 


How to Avoid Leaky Boats 


HERE is a grade of Jeffery’s Marine Glue for every 

purpose about a boat, and every boat owner may 

know the different kinds and their purposes if he will 
get a copy of the new booklet No. 27, ‘‘Marine Glues, 
What to Use and How to Use It’’ just issued by L. W. 
Ferdinand & Co., 152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. This 
booklet has been carefully prepared both in text and illus- 
trations, to make it as comprehensive as possible. A copy 
will be mailed on request. Don’t go through this season 
with a leaky boat. Write for a copy at once. 








EDSON 


“TRAWLER” STEERING 
GEARS 


Designed especially for heavy service 


STEERING GEARS 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 

BILGE PUMPS 
BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE SPECIALTIES 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG M 





EDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
NEW YORK Main Office and Wor 








ks 
40 RECTOR ST. 375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















MATTHEWS-BLOOD 
MARINE GEAR 
DRIVE— 


Adds Speed and 
Fuel Economy 





For pleasure and commercial craft, 30 to 70 ft. 
—capacity up to 125 h.p. at 1700 r. p.m. of 
engine. Absolutely quiet, ball_bearings, wa- 
ter cooled, ratio 1.75 to 1. 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


PORT CLINTON “+ ses OHIO 
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Combination . Body in one 
Post Light flag > piece casting 
pole socket and = and highly 


towing post & $ polished. 
for class one > 
boats. 


We save you money. Write for catalog 
showing prices and be convinced. 
We specialize in repairing propellers. 


BRYANT & BERRY 
PROPELLERS 


1210 Lillibridge St. DETROIT, MICH. 
PETERBOROUGH CANOE CO., Peterborough, Ont. E. J. WILLIS CO., 85 Chambers St., New York City 





























Bie | a Orb oe gor — Fit 7 CORK FLOATS for all kinds of 
EDDC EPO) Your Nets | wat, FISHING NETS 
WITH “SANJAUME” CORK FLOATS JUAN SANJAUME, S. en C. 


sss: Giaiieial Milagre oO Catalonia--SAN FELIU de GUIXOLS--Spain 























ATLANTIC 
Wire Fish Basket 


Galvanized Steel Interwoven. 
Practically indestructible and rust- 
proof. No rough ends. More 
durable and cheaper than canvas. 
Ideal for mackerel. 


4-6-8 peck capacity. 
Inquire of your dealer or write. 
NORWICH WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Norwich, N. Y. 






































THE HARRIS CO. Sortaxormaine 
Largest Fishermen’s Supply House East of Boston 


[Telephone Forest 9970] 
































BROWNELL & COMPANY 
‘ Established 1844 
MOODUS, CONNECTICUT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





(Registered Trade Mark) 


MAITRE CORD LOBSTER TWINE COTTON TWINES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 
If your dealer does not carry them order direct for prompt parcel post shipment 











